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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

BY JULIUS H. WARD 



1815-1830 



The first distinctive note in our periodical literature was not 
The North American Review, but The Monthly Anthology, 
which was begun originally in November, 1803, by Mr. Phineas 
Adams, a graduate from Harvard, and at the time a teacher of a 
school in Boston. The Rev. William Emerson at the end of six 
months gained control of this magazine, and, with the aid of a 
few friends, among whom was Mr. William Tudor, Jr., who was 
to be the first editor of The Review, laid the foundation of the 
Anthology Club, which assumed the responsibility for the new 
monthly, then a novelty in the United States. The rule of the 
club was that every member was to write for the magazine as 
well as to have the privilege of helping to pay its expenses. 
In those days neither the newspapers nor the magazines had 
a constituency, and American literature was still in its infancy. 
We had an abundance of political and theological writing, but 
hardly any first-class mind had made ventures into the field 
of pure literature. Mr. Joel Barlow and Dr. Timothy Dwight 
had written elaborate poems, and Dr. Noah Webster had be- 
gun to prepare the way for his labors in philology, but we had 
no literature in the proper sense of the term, and The Monthly 
Anthology, having as its contributors such men as William 
Tudor, Jr., Joseph S. Buckminster, John Quincy Adams, George 
Ticknor, Dr. John Sylvestor, John Gardiner, and others, sus- 
tained from 1803 to 1811 the hopes of the first group of men 
in America who attempted to lay a broad foundation in the 
public mind for American letters. Though The Anthology was 
supported by the best writers in Boston, then the literary cen- 
ter of the country, its career was cut short by the unwillingness 
of the members of the club to further support it at their own 
expense. 
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In December, 1814, Mr. William Tudor, Jr., who was one oi 
the foremost gentlemen of his time, wrote the prospectus for a 
periodical which should take the place of The Anthology but 
occupy a broader field. As a result of this endeavor the 
first number of The North American Review and Mis- 
cellaneous Journal appeared in May, 1815, and was pub- 
lished bimonthly until 1818, when it became a quarterly. It 
made no apology for itself, but in one hundred and forty- 
four pages attempted to present to its readers a periodical 
which should be distinctively American in character. Mr. 
Tudor wrote three - fourths of the first four volumes and 
then transferred the editorship to Mr. Willard Phillips, who 
was assisted by young Jared Sparks, a graduate at Harvard 
in 1815. He was the working editor of The Review 
until May, 1819, when he became the pastor of the new Uni- 
tarian Church at Baltimore. The first number was char- 
acteristic. It took up "Books Relating to America" and 
made brief extracts from them, as it also did from Baron de 
Grimm's Memoirs. It had miscellaneous writings on religious 
worship, the manners of gentlemen, and different social 
topics, like the Spectator. There was also a spicy article on 
"The United States and England," in which the custom of 
depreciating America was distinctly rebuked. The poetry of 
Miss Huntley, afterward Mrs. Sigourney, was pleasantly re- 
viewed by Mr. Tudor, and her first volume received high 
praise as having "the indications of genius." There were also 
two original poems, one of which, entitled "Sunset," had un- 
common merit. The editor closed the number with several 
chapters of general and literary intelligence and included an 
account of the inauguration of Edward Everett, who had just 
been admitted to the full duties of his new Greek professor- 
ship at Harvard, and who in 1819, at the age of twenty-six, 
was to become editor of The Review. The second number 
reviewed Sir Walter Scott's latest poem, "The Lord of the 
Isles," praising his smooth versification, the brilliancy of his 
descriptions, and his singing qualities. Mr. Tudor contributed 
"Letters from Edinburgh" and "Books Relating to America." 
The third number had further instalments of these subjects, and 
Dr. Walter Channing wrote a notable paper on "The American 
Language and Literature," in which he argued for keeping it 
distinct from that of England, and there was a sharp review of 
Sir Walter Scott's Guy Mannering, closely analyzed in an article 
of over thirty pages. The most original contributions in those 
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early days were the poems, and the climax of this originality 
was reached when Bryant's "Thanatopsis" was printed in the 
number for September, 1817. Mr. Richard H. Dana, the elder, 
who was then connected with the management of The Review, 
made the curious mistake of attributing "Thanatopsis" to the 
poet's father, Dr. Bryant, and it was not until Bryant deliv- 
ered the Phi Beta Kappa poem at Cambridge in 1824 that this 
mistake was corrected. 

The interest in these first years of The Review lies partly 
in the subjects treated and partly in the contributors, who 
were among the earliest persons to give our literature an Amer- 
ican caste while yet the tone of culture was distinctly English 
and European. Mr. Bryant, besides his poems, wrote an 
"Essay on American Poetry," in which he gave a brief sum- 
mary of the American poets who had preceded him, assigning 
to Barlow and McFingal the highest rank, and denying Dr. 
Dwight the right to be called a poet at all. Another writer, 
later to become editor of The Review, was Prof. Edward 
Tyrrell Channing, whose first article on "Models in Literature" 
indicates the qualities which made him the inspirer and the 
successful teacher of the men who in the next generation be- 
came the leaders in American letters. At this time the 
contributors on literary subjects were George Ticknor, Daniel 
Webster, Dr. Gardiner, Edward Everett, his brother Alexander 
H. Everett, Jared Sparks, John Adams, and Dr. Buckminster. 
Caleb Cushing and George Bancroft were added to this num- 
ber a little later. But the two largest writers in these times of 
small beginnings were William Tudor and Richard H. Dana. 

In December, 1818, The Review was changed from a bi- 
monthly to a quarterly. It had now expanded in the scope of 
its articles into a full-fledged quarterly review, and compared 
favorably with the English reviews of the same period. Daniel 
Webster, Richard Henry Dana, who for a year was editor, 
John C. Gray, and Sidney Willard were its leading contribu- 
tors, and Edward Everett, who had just returned from Europe 
and was in the heyday of his early popularity, added in March, 
1820, the editorship of The Review to his duties as the Greek 
professor at Harvard. In the first number under Mr. Ever- 
ett's direction Dr. Walter Channing wrote on "Ancient Medi- 
cine"; Mr. Dana reviewed "Hazlitt's English Poets"; a criti- 
cal article on "Dante," the first one written by an American, 
was contributed by J. C. Gray; "Geological Systems of Geol- 
ogy" was ably discussed by Francis C. Gray; and John Davis 
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reviewed "G. C. Verplanck's Discourse." This was a notable 
issue, and all through Everett's editorship The Review, which 
was becoming national in character, maintained the same broad 
and scholarly position. The distinctive features of the two 
succeeding numbers were Professor Channing's review of the 
novels of Charles Brockden Brown, the first American author 
to adopt literature as a profession, and Mr. Dana's recogni- 
tion, for the first time, in an extended appreciation of the 
Sketch Book, of living's literary importance. 

In January, 1820, a new series began, and this issue was the 
first to reach a second edition. It was probably an article on 
"Slavery and the Missouri Question" by Chief-Justice Lemuel 
Shaw which gave it this popularity, though articles on "The 
University of Virginia" by Everett, and on "Pulpit Eloquence" 
by Dr. J. G. Palfrey, for the first time a contributor, and 
who in 1830 assumed the editorship, are of consequence. 
An article of distinction in the October issue was that 
by Mr. J. T. Austin, who considered the possibilities of 
" The American Tariff," a subject quite new to the 
country. The Review had now become the recognized chan- 
nel for thorough and public discussion in the United States. 
No new contributors of the first rank were added to the list in 
the succeeding year, but in the number for April, 1822, William 
H. Prescott made his first venture in literature with a paper 
on "Essay Writing," which has the marks of the finished style 
that give special distinction to his historical work. In the July 
issue Caleb Cushing reviewed Daniel Webster's famous dis- 
course at Plymouth in 1820, and another paper was on Cooper's 
novel, The Spy, reviewed at great length by Mr. W. H. 
Gardiner, who accorded it "a respectable station in the ranks 
of historical romance." Mr. Everett also welcomed Mr. Irv- 
ing's "Bracebridge Hall" as one of the happiest stories of the 
day. Side by side with an exhaustive paper on Lord Bacon 
by the editor, Prof. J. L. Kingsley, of Yale, writes on "The 
Connecticut School Fund" and George Bancroft makes his ap- 
pearance as the writer of an article on "Schiller." Mr. Everett 
closed his labors as editor with a contribution of a remarkable 
article on "European Politics," which not another man in 
America, unless it were Thomas Jefferson, could have written. 
The North American in his hands had been raised to the 
dignity and character of a first-class review. 

The new editor, beginning with January, 1824, and continu- 
ing until April, 1830, was the Rev. Jared Sparks. His first num- 
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ber had a short article on "De Quincey's Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater" by the former editor, Willard Phillips, who was 
a frequent contributor of literary articles from the second to 
the sixty-first volume; and a feature in the April issue was an 
article by the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, the first American to 
recognize the claims of "Wordsworth's Poems." 

The North American was now regarded abroad and at 
home as an authority and in some sense a dictator. The day 
of struggle in establishing The Review was over and it had 
become a recognized literary influence in the United States. 
Mr. Everett still continued to contribute, though he had 
ceased to be its editor, but his articles are found down as late 
as the beginning of the eighty-second volume. It was at this 
time that The Nort i American Review first began to print 
short notices of current books, a custom which it afterward 
followed with great usefulness to letters, as long as it continued 
to be a quarterly review. Professor Kingsley in the twenty- 
eighth volume had a notable article on "Webster's Dictionary," 
which was then new to the public, and Nathan Hale was the 
first man in America at that time to discuss in its pages the 
question of the "Massachusetts Railroad," which was then 
proposed as a counterpart to the plan to establish a railroad 
from Baltimore to Ohio. Mr. Sparks closed his editorship 
of The Review with the April number for 1830, to whicn he 
contributed an extended article on "The Early Diplomatic 
History of the United States," a subject which well indicates 
the bent of his studies at that time. During his administration 
The North American distinctly fell off from the high reputa- 
tion for strong and widely varied articles which it had during 
Mr. Everett's career as editor. 

1830-1842 

In July, 1830, Mr. Alexander H. Everett, who had been a 
frequent contributor, became the responsible head of The 
Review and continued in office until January, 1836. Under 
him greater vigor and versatility were infused into the maga- 
zine, as had been the case in his brother's editorship. His first 
paper was an instance of it. It was entitled "The Tone of 
British Criticism" and threw back with unerring aim the taunt 
of Sidney Smith, "Who reads an American book?" which had 
then just appeared in the Edinburgh Reviev). In the same num- 
ber Mr. William B. Reed wrote with marked ability on "The 
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Politics of Mexico," and Mr. Everett found time also to write 
a second article on "Sunday Mails," which it was then first 
proposed should be carried on the Lord's Day. In the second 
number his brother Edward wrote on "The Debate in the Senate 
of the United States," in which Webster replied to Hayne, and 
also on "The Right of a State to Nullify an Act of Congress," 
which was one of the longest and ablest articles that he ever 
contributed to The Review. The two articles were printed as 
one and filled eighty-four pages. The editor discussed with vigor 
"The American System" in the number for January, 1831, and 
George Bancroft in the same number wrote with marked ability on 
"The Bank of the United States," which was then under discus- 
sion ; and the eminent jurist Mr. William B. Lawrence in April, 
1831, made his maiden contribution on this samesubject. Another 
writer fresh from his studies of the romance languages wrote 
his first essay on "The Origin and Progress of the French 
Language." The author was Henry W. Longfellow. These 
references to important articles indicate better than anything else 
the place which The Nokth American then held in the public 
esteem. There was no great subject at home or abroad which 
failed to receive consideration. The range of public discussion 
was broadened every day, and when one compares The North 
American during the years in which the Everetts had charge 
of it with the Quarterly or the Edinburgh Review for the same 
period, it is found that The North American had no occasion 
to ask quarter from its English rivals. 

> In January, 1833, Mr. A. H. Everett had a monograph on 
"Nullification," which was over seventy pages in length and 
discussed the question of the hour with the thoroughness which 
its importance demanded; in April Mr. John Chapman had an 
original and striking paper on "The Progress of Society," and 
Mr. W. B. O. Peabody wrote enthusiastically on "Sir Walter 
Scott," whose works from the beginning had received important 
notice in The North American. In July Dr. S. G. Howe, the 
philanthropist, had an essay on "The Education of the Blind," 
in which one traces the steps that led to the founding of the 
institution with which he was identified, and the editor returned 
again to the issue between the North and the South in a thesis 
entitled "The Union and the States." In October Mr. Long- 
fellow set forth the charms of "The Old English Romances," 
and Madame C. de la Barca gave a woman's explanation of 
Dante's great work. In the last year that the Everetts had 
charge of The Review their combined work was important and 
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valuable. Mr. Alexander H. Everett closed his responsible con- 
nection with The Review after the publication of the October 
number in 1835. He had lifted it into national prominence 
principally by his own essays, as his brother Edward had done 
in the six years during which The Review was intrusted to him. 
For the next seven years The North American was edited 
by the historian, Dr. John G. Palfrey, who sought to make it 
a more distinctly literary and historical publication. Its polit- 
ical character now almost entirely disappeared. Mr. Alexander 
H. Everett soon ceased to write for it, and so did his brother. 
Dr. Palfrey was as conservative in his management as the 
Everetts had been progressive and alert. At this time a new 
set of writers were coming forward, and chief among these were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Francis Bowen, and Andrew P. Pea- 
body. Mr. Emerson wrote on "Milton" for his second 
contribution, his first article being devoted to "Michael Angelo." 
Both these articles should have a permanent place in his writings, 
and were reprinted many years ago in Characteristics of Men of 
Genius, and the one on "Milton" has since been again reprinted 
in a volume of Essays from the North American Review which was 
compiled by a late editor, Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice. Mr. 
Henry T. Tuckerman began his work as a contributor as early as 
1835 with a paper on "Italy," and before Dr. Palfrey resigned 
his charge at the end of the year 1842 the old contributors who 
gave The Review its early standing and character had nearly 
all passed away. 

1842-1863 

Prof. Francis Bowen entered upon his career as editor in 1842. 
He was a man of great ability. Not an original writer, he was 
something more than a scholar, and for nearly thirty years 
was one of the most voluminous contributors that The 
North American Review ever had. He kept The North 
American within the limits of respectable and conservative 
work, but there is no hint throughout the ten years of his 
service that the most active minds in New England were at that 
time in a social and spiritual ferment, or that The Dial was tak- 
ing the lead in live discussions. The same apathy was notice- 
able during Dr. Palfrey's editorship, and the existence of a rival 
in The New York Review from 1837 to 1841, inclusive, did not spur 
him on to larger achievements. Mr. Charles Sumner made his 
last contribution under Professor Bowen's editorship in 1844, 
and notable special articles were found in almost every number. 
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Mr. Whipple gained his earliest literary reputation at this 
time from articles contributed to The Review, some of which 
are not surpassed by anything of their kind in American letters; 
Mr. Motley, the historian, was a frequent writer; Dr. Asa 
Gray is well represented; Mr. Lowell contributed his now 
familiar essay on Browning's earliest work and prophesied his 
future fame; Dr. Francis Wayland furnished a notable essay on 
Dr. Arnold, Mr. G. T. Curtis an important estimate of 
"Webster as a Diplomatist"; Professor Norton printed his 
first North American essay in 1849; Prof. S. G. Brown, of 
Dartmouth, did some good work; but the North American 
from 1835 to the end of 1852 was not so good as it had been 
in the earlier years nor as it afterward became. 

Perhaps a new editor was needed, and certainly Dr. Peabody 
gave the old quarterly a new start in the number for January, 
1853, in which he himself was the author of an appreciative 
paper on Hawthorne and also on Niebuhr. He did not imme- 
diately lift The North American out of its old ruts. Perhaps 
this was not possible, but he invited contributors outside of the 
Harvard circle and gave variety, if not brilliancy, to its pages. 
The Review was now printed on better paper and from better 
type. Dr. G. A. Bartol was at this time a fresh writer. Dr. 
Holmes made his only important contribution, taking as his 
subject "The Mechanism of Vital Actions"; Prof. C. C. 
Everett said almost the best word spoken by any American 
on Ruskin; Mr. C. C. Smith began his valuable histori- 
cal essays with a remarkable paper on "Edmund Burke"; 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney wrote with critical insight on "Michael 
Angelo"; Mr. D. C. Brooks in "The Literature of Power," 
printed in 1861, made in his only contribution to The North 
American a bright and lasting impression; Judge Joel Parker 
was a frequent and able contributor on constitutional subjects; 
and Dr. Robert Lowell wrote, in 1862, a remarkable essay on 
"The Better American Opinion." Dr. Peabody 's editorship 
ceased at the end of 1863. He had given The North 
American more distinction in literature than it had under any 
of its previous managers; but while its pages had a certain 
elegance and interest, it did not grapple with live questions. 

1864-1873 

In 1864 the editorship of The Review passed into the 
hands of James Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, men 
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who at that time had taken a foremost place in American 
letters. Shortly after assuming his duties, Mr. Lowell wrote 
to J. L. Motley to secure his services as a contributor. 

Imagine the difference in the tone of The Review [he writes] .... 
Norton and I have undertaken to edit The Noeth American — a 
rather Sisyphian job, you will say. It wanted three chief elements 
to be successful. It wasn't thoroughly, that is, thickly and thinly, 
loyal; it wasn't lively, and it had no particular opinions on any 
particular subject. It was an eminently safe periodical, and accord- 
ingly was in great danger of running aground. ... It was an easy mat- 
ter, of course, to make it loyal — even to give it opinions (such as 
they were), but to make it alive is more difficult. Perhaps the day 
of the quarterlies is gone by, and those megatheria of letters may 
be in the mere course of nature withdrawing to their last swamps 
to die in peace. 

As a matter of fact The Review was continued as a quarterly 
until Mr. Rice's editorship, when first it was changed to a 
bimonthly and then to a monthly. And Mr. Norton, writing 
to F. M. Olstead to enroll him as a contributor, said: 

We must use the advantages which the times give us. There is 
an opportunity now to make The North American one of the means 
of developing the nation, of stimulating its better sense, of setting 
before it and holding up to it its own ideal — at least of securing ex- 
pression for its clearest thought and most accurate scholarship. 

New vigor was given to the venerable periodical; representa- 
tive men from all over the country were asked to contribute, 
and later on, from England and Europe as well, and both edi- 
tors lent their time and ripe scholarship to advancing The 
Review to the position which since that date has made it 
perhaps the strongest and most vital force in American poli- 
tics and literature. 

The radical changes introduced by these editors are best 
indicated by titles and writers in a few of the earlier numbers. 
Professor Norton wrote on "The Sanitary Commission"; Mr. 
Lowell on "The President's Policy"; Mr. Frothingham on 
"Theodore Parker"; Dr. W. G. Eliot on "Loyal Work in 
Missouri"; Mr. Godkin on "Aristocratic Opinions of Democ- 
racy"; Mr. Blodgett on "The National Resources"; Mr. 
Parton on "The Government of the City of New York"; 
Mr. W. C. Gannett on "The Freedmen at Port Royal"; 
Mr. Emerson his familiar essay on "Character"; Prof. E. P. 
Evans on "The Philosophy of the Fine Arts"; Mr. G. 
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W. Curtis on "Hawthorne"; Mr. W. D. Howells on 
"Longfellow"; and Mr. Charles F. Adams, Jr., on "Boston 
and Railroad Questions." Many of these men wrote again and 
again on the subjects that were specially within their gift, and 
the two most frequent contributors during this period were Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Godkin, who did constructive work for litera- 
ture and political philosophy. Mr. Norton wrote upon a wider 
variety of subjects with thoroughness and mastery, and one nota- 
ble contribution was in the October number, 1869, when he first 
brought to the attention of the American public Omar Khayyam 
in the French version of Nicolas and the anonymous translation 
of Fitzgerald. Nearly every contribution had a character 
of its own. The writers 1 who during the next ten years gave 
The Review its greatest distinction were James Parton, Sid- 
ney G. Fisher, Edwin L. Godkin, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Mr. John Fiske, Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
J. Eliot Cabot, Russell Sturgis, Jr., Arthur H. Clough, Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, Henry Brooks Adams, Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
and George W. Curtis. 

Mr. Norton was the first to retire from the new 
editorship. He left about 1868 and was succeeded by Professor 
Gurney. Mr. Norton and Mr. Lowell were joint editors, Mr. 
Lowell devoting his time mainly to original contributions, and 
Mr. Norton taking practical editorial charge. He was the first 
editor to pay more than a dollar a page for contributions. 
Professor Gurney and Mr. Lowell continued together for a year 
or two after Mr. Norton had retired, when The Review was 
transferred to Mr. Henry Adams, the new political historian of 
the United States, who invited Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge to 
become his assistant. 

It was the policy of these editors to invite more foreign 
writers to contribute, and the literary criticisms were of 
a very high order. The most notable single number during 
this long period of live-editorship was the one published in 
January, 1876. It was a centennial number and discussed 
the last hundred years in America as it had expressed itself 
in our history through religion, politics, abstract and economic 
science, and law and education. The best writers in the country 
furnished these articles, and The Review made an epoch in its 
history by pubhshing them. Mr. Howells was enlarging his rep- 
utation as an essayist, Mr. Adams manifested his ability to deal 
with railway and political questions, and Mr. Charles K. Adams 
made himself known as a writer on European politics. The dis- 
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cussions were maintained upon a high level, and personalities 
were largely removed, though it was an article on "The Indepen- 
dence in the Canvass," published in October, 1876, which con- 
tained such outspoken sentiments that the proprietors de- 
clined to indorse it, and the editors at that time, Mr. Henry- 
Adams and Mr. H. Cabot Lodge, retired on this account and 
compelled the placing of The Review in new hands. The 
obnoxious essay was written by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., and was the first outspoken word since the war in favor 
of the independent intelligence of the country making itself 
politically felt. It was the precursor of the independent voting 
of to-day. 

1876-1899 

The Review was now to undergo a radical change. A new 
editor had to be found. The choice fell upon the writer, 
but before the publishers were ready to make it public 
Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice purchased The Review, and he 
repeated the invitation. It was through his advice that 
it became a bimonthly, and a little later a monthly magazine. 
The reason for this change was that the quarterly could not keep 
in sufficiently close contact with current questions or deal with 
them thoroughly before the special interest in them departed. 
For the first time in its history The Review was conducted 
by men who were not graduates of Harvard. Mr. R. H. Dana 
led off in the first number under the new regime with 
a discussion of "Points in American Politics," Mr. Whipple 
wrote what Mr. Lewes said was the best article on Daniel 
Deronda, Mr. John Fiske celebrated "The Triumph of 
Darwinism," and Mr. Godkin brought " The Eastern 
Question" up to date. The change to the monthly issue was 
made in January, 1879, and from this time onward to the 
present date The North American has been in the truest and 
widest sense a contemporary periodical, and has preserved 
its traditions as a magazine that treats every opinion without 
partiality. While Mr. Rice was the owner and responsible 
manager of the magazine he was not at any time its working 
editor, but to him belongs the credit of securing the first 
contributions from Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal Manning 
and several other famous writers to an American periodical. 
In the later months of 1877 Mr. Laurence Oliphant was 
the working editor, and for the larger portion of the rest 
of the time until he was compelled to give up his position 
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from overwork Mr. L. S. Metcalf, under Mr. Rice's direction, 
was in active charge. He had two qualities which enabled him 
to meet the peculiar duties of his office. He was always loyal 
to Mr. Rice, and was the first American who, though 
not himself a writer, showed a practical instinct to find 
the right man for the subject on which the public wished 
to be better informed. Nothing did more to lift up The 
North American in those days than Mr. Gladstone's famous 
paper on "Kin Beyond Sea"; and the triangular and quad- 
rangular discussion of Christianity in which Mr. Ingersoll 
challenged mankind, and Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal Man- 
ning and American divines were brought forward to answer 
him, if it shocked many, was such a fame-making venture for 
The Review as it had never known in its entire existence. 
Frequently symposiums, in which the contributors were all 
representative men, have been of great value. The spirit in 
which The Review has been carried on since 1864 has been in 
the truest sense national, loyal, and comprehensive. The appeal 
has been straight to the public, and the strong men have had 
a constant opportunity to give their best thought to the world 
through its pages. After Mr. Rice's death, in 1889, his friend, 
Mr. Lloyd Bryce, conducted The North American until 1896, 
when he was followed by the late David A. Munro, who in turn 
was succeeded by the present editor in 1899. 

The Review has had a diversified history. Its great epochs 
were during the editorship of Edward Everett, during the later 
editorship of his brother, Alexander, and during the grand 
leadership of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Norton. Mr. William Tudor, 
Jr., and Mr. Willard Phillips, its earliest managers, must not be 
forgotten. It has always been a fitting representative of the 
intelligence of the country, and its contributions have permanent 
value in American letters. 

Julius H. Ward. 



